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caused a lack of material progress are the same that held
them fast to their religious beliefs until the white man arrived
with his tools, his skill, his medicine, and his religious teach-
ing. In their old state they maintained strict conservatism,
which, however, was quickly broken down by contact with
the white man, whom they are always ready to acknowledge
their superior in all things and worthy of imitation wherever
this is possible.'11
The rooted suspicion of magic or witchcraft with which
these African blacks regard every material improvement in
the arts and crafts has had a close parallel in ancient Rome.
Once on a time a certain C. Furius Cresimus, whose small
farm produced heavier crops than the largest farms in the
neighbourhood, was shrewdly suspected of drawing away
the corn from other people's fields by enchantment. Being
brought before the public assembly at Rome to stand his trial
on this charge, he produced in the sight of the people his
ploughshares, his mattocks, his sturdy hinds, his sleek oxen,
and pointing to them said, " These are my enchantments,
gentlemen. I regret that it is not in my power to lay before
you my toils and moils and sweatings." He was unanimously
acquitted.2
Perhaps the most familiar example of homoeopathic or
imitative magic is the practice of making a magical image of
the person whom the magician desires to injure. By cutting,
stabbing, or otherwise injuring the image he believes that he
inflicts a corresponding injury upon his enemy whom the
image represents; by burning or otherwise destroying the
image he imagines that he kills his foe. Of this practice I
have cited many examples in The Golden Bough? Here I
will give a few additional instances. Thus, for example, ih
Morocco magical images made for this maleficent purpose are
either of paper or of more substantial material. Thus if the
magician wishes to cause his enemy to suffer from headache
he will fashion an image of him in dough and pierce the head
of it with a nail before putting the image in the oven. But
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